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Autumn Flame 


countryside of Britain is now turning 
^ into the gold and brown of a glorious 
autumn. These momentous weeks of the 
war are being lightened by the splendour 
of forest and moor, gorse and heather. The 
swaying chestnut is shedding its spacious 
leaves and the beech is preparing its brillia-nce 
for the final glory of autumn in flame. 

Autumn is preparing to stage an unsur¬ 
passed glory as if in celebration of the return 
of liberty and freedom to the earth. Its 
colours are going up in glad greeting to a 
world grown weary with horror and ex¬ 
hausted by cruelty and suffering. This is 
Nature’s answer to men’s distress and 
.destruction. Nature is flinging out the 
banners of old renown which have comforted 
and restored the hearts of men for centuries 
past. 

Autumn flame’ is the triumph of the un¬ 
dying world of hill and heath, sounding forth 
the note of glorious fulfilment in the ordered 
progress of Ithe Seasons. This is the majesty 
of the divine creation which continues on¬ 
ward through all the earthquakes of man’s 
organisation, and it is an unchallengeable 
sign of the wonder of a world made first for 
the. glory of God. 

The Majesty of Nature 

Here on these southern moors, for example, 
on the edge of this rounded height, the eye 
roves spellbound over leagues of heather and 
gorse blending into a magic carpet of purple 
and yellow. These are the royal colours 
splashed in mighty waves across the rough 
contours which make the moors. Only here 
and there are faint signs of man’s handiwork. 
A field of wheat thrusts its finger upward into 
the moor, and on the wind comes the hum 
of the modern tractor as it drags the reaper 
up and down the steep furrows of the wheat 
field. Down there in the nook made by the 
river and the moor lie the quiet roofs of the 
farm with the sun splashing on the corn 
rick as it rises beside the old barn. 

Qverhead an occasional aeroplane darts, 

like a visitor from some fabulous planet, 
across the blue, cloud-patched sky. The 
plane ranges through the empire of air, but 
here on the brilliant earth is the real world 
of wonder and achievement. Autumn’s 
flame reigns on across the moor, unperturbed 
by the preparations of man either by land or 
air. Autumn has come in the majesty of a 
new season which from the beginning of 
time has for the world the mark of promise 
and fulfilment. This is the world which 
never ends but always has a beginning more 
brilliant and more beautiful than the last. 

No Respecter of Boundaries 

Autumn flame is not for Britain only. 
Lying on a southern moor with its gentle 
lines of hill and' valley the dreamer is re¬ 
minded that autumn takes no heed of 
boundaries. Deep in the heart of Germany 
the same magic of tree and moor is beginning 
to wake, and the same splendours of colour 
are being flung across the landscape. Autumn 
flame treats all men alike. On the lower 
slopes of the Tyrolese hills' the first tinges of 
the new flame of colour are proclaiming to 
the peasants that the magic of the season’s 
change is approaching. All through the 
gentle hills of the Low Countries autumn is 
marching to the sound of marching troops 
and the clank of mechanical armour. Across 


the Atlantic the hills of New England are. 
clothing themselves'in the scarlet of the 
maple and beech, and the western wastes of 
Arizona are changing their, light coat of 
yellow and green for the deeper one of brown 
and russet. Autumn flame flashes round 
the world as a grand chariot of fire riding 
on the wind, circling round w'ith the ever¬ 
lasting procession of the sun. It is the 
magnificent climax of spring and summer, 
and stands as a pageant of colour before the' 
arches of the kingdom of winter. 

Fortitude and Faith 

Anyone looking over a sea of autumn flame 
in 1944 cannot but review in his mind’s eye 
the years that have passed since the autumn 
of 1939, In that autumn the free world 
started its nightmare march into the dark 
valleys equipped with little more than forti¬ 
tude and faith. That equipment is an autumn 
equipment—fortitude for: the winter days 
ahead and faith that the brilliance of autumn 
holds a 'prorhise of new days in * spring. 
That equipment proved of priceless value to 
ordinary men as they walked through the 
bleak days when it seemed that might tri¬ 
umphed. over right and’ the citadels of faith 
were laid low in destruction. Only a final 
faith in a power in the world capable of 
creating'the flame of autumn, and able to 
marshal the forces which direct the winds 
and clouds, could have prevented men from 
slipping into defeat and despair. Autumn 
aflame is once again a grand proclamation 
of the immortality of that fortitude and faith. 

. Here are the same virtues rewarded in the 
splendour of this majestic season which is a 
result of long days of patience finally come to 
a golden harvest. , ' 

^UTUMN flame—its burnished gold and deep 
purple-might well be the banner of the 
free peoples of the world as they march 
forward into the. future. Theirs will be not 
primarily a new world where everything is 
bright and glittering from the anvils of the 
maker, but an older, sadder, and, we hope, 
wiser world which will haye gathered a 
harvest from the years that have, passed. 
Much of it will be the harvest of heartbreak 
and suffering, and many will long to draw 
the curtain over the years of sorrow, and try 
to forget. 

The Harvest of Experience 

But the flame of autumn is a reminder that 
out of every experience ‘in this world of 
human life some new structure of character 
may be built. There is a harvest to be won 
from all experiences—even' from those of 
misery , and sorrow. Into the ^lory of our 
old but new world will be built the beauty 
of selfless endurance among all the peoples 
v^of the world. There will be the radiance of 
suffering bravely born, and the purple glory 
. of sacrifice patiently endured for a great and 
noble common cause.. Our future world will 
be enriched by the men and women who have 
come through both the shadows and the 
high fights of these experiences, and who 
are part of the autumn flame which illu¬ 
minates our world today. We may salute 
these men and women at this season'as the 
victors who have passed through trium¬ 
phantly into a world in eager need of their 
gifts and graces for the making of a new and 
better day. Autumn flame is their sign and 
.symbol, and the golden promise of the days 
to come. ' 



The Youngest Competitor 

Nine-year-old Petronella Welton adjusts her pony’s 
bridle at Cobham (Surrey) Horse Show and Gymkhana 


SELF-HELP IN INDIA 

gEVEN weeks* hard work by the volunteers, including teachers, 
local inhabitants in the students, and clerks came from 
early part of this year has pre- neighbouring areas, 
vented a recurrence of famine in The whole of the work was 
the River Kistna district of completed in 35 days, and it is 
Madras. The canal system, which, expected that not only will the 
irrigates 580,000 acres of land, yield of- the land originally 
had become silted up to some ex- affected increase considerably, 
tent, so that the supply of water but that a further 40,000 acres 
to the fields was reduced. Seven be brought under the plough, 
miles of the main (Masulipatam) 


canal required to be cleared, and 
lesser work was needed in the 
smaller canals. 

The Madras Government was. 
quite prepared to have the work 
done, but could not undertake it 
this year, so a local committee 
decided that the inhabitants 
might do it for themselves. They 
set up a temporary camp for: 
W'orkers, mobilised their own 
members,^ and also employed 2000 
labourers, paying them slightly- 
more than the Government wage. 
Once the work began enthusi*. 
asm to take. part' grew, and 


Two New. Stamps 

Qnce again the two Princesses 
are depicted on New Zea¬ 
land’s special stamps issued by 
the Government for the racing 
of funds for children's health 
camps. 

The new stamps are of two 
values—2d postage plus Id health, 
and Id postage plus id health. 
The portraits show Princess Eliza¬ 
beth as - a Sea Ranger and 
Princess. Margaret Rose as a Girl 
Guide. The lower value stamp is 
deep green, the other blue. 
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Holland, Home of 
Freedom 

In the greatest airborne operation of all time the First Allied 
* Airborne Army has swept down into the Rhine delta area 
and elsewhere in Holland, threatening the right flank, of the 
Nazi'defence line in the west. Other Allied forces, pushing 
relentlessly into the Netherlands from the,south, have joined 
them. Thus is the liberation of Holland well under way. 

For four and a half years the 
Dutch have endured the agony 
of invasion. Even the youngest 
of CN readers have learned with 
what“ treacherous barbarity, in 
May 1940, the neutrality of 
Holland was violated; but they 
may not have yet learned that 
this martyred nation, of late so 
helpless, has a record among the 
noblest in modern history. 

Future historians will marvel 
at the latterday experiences of^ 
this little kingdom, with its mere 
13,500 square miles and eight and 
a' half million people. She was 
unoffending. That savage law¬ 
lessness should be practised at 
her expense seemed the height of 
wanton irony. For it was through 
Holland, in the person of her 
immortal Hugo Grotius, that 
interr^ational law was first con¬ 
ceived and propounded. When, 
in 1899, sixteen nations agreed to 
make arbitration the method of 
settling international disputes, 
the world recognised the fitness 
of choosing The Hague, Holland’s 
capital, as meeting-place, and of 
later constituting the Hague 
Tribunal a permanent court of 
international justice. And this, 
the seat of international law¬ 
making, was the scene of the 
murderous Nazi campaign to 
which the unparalleled slaughter 
of civilians at Rotterdam was 
the prelude. 

University of the World 

Holland is schooled to suffer¬ 
ing; the, Nazis were not tl;e first 
of the fell type she has encoun¬ 
tered. For 80 years Dutch per¬ 
sistence and tenacity were 
matched against the tyranny 
and persecution of Spain at her 
mightiest and most merciless. 

Not until 60 years after we had 
crushed the Spanish Armada 
did the Dutch finally escape 
the shackles imposed by their 
oppressors. And then, never was 
there a more astonishing re¬ 
bound and regeneration. 

The Dutch, first of nations to 
do so, established complete civil 
and religious freedom. Holland 
made herself the university of 
the world. Her lawyers, her 
physicians, her philosophers, her 
scientists, her painters, became 
the tutors and art masters of 
17th century mankind. She 
taught us banking and commer¬ 
cial, practice. It was from her 
world-famous Bank at Amster¬ 
dam that we drew our idea for 
the Bank of England, whose first 
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" iC “ & Little News Reels 

the Pacific 


directors included men of Dutch 
extraction whom religious perse¬ 
cution had driven to Britain. . 

But it was in agriculture that 
she most signally helped our 
people. Having no winter food 
for their cattle our ancestors 
used to kill all but a few animals 
' each autumn, and live through¬ 
out the long winter on soured, 
salted meats, with scurvy, and 
other maladies as the conse¬ 
quence. The Dutch first grew 
turnips, carrots, and other roots 
in immense field crops. It was 
thef who “discovered and per¬ 
fected such nutritious food for 
animals as clover, red and white, 
sainfoin, and lucerne. With all 
these new additions, winter 
keep and summer nurture re¬ 
mained problems to Holland no 
more, and Dutch livestock became 
the finest in the world. We 
learned of them so that in time 
we succeeded them in producing 
the world’s finest horses, cattle, 
and sheep. 

An Upright Nation 

.There seemed nothing these 
marvellous Dutchmen could not 
do. They were magnificent 
sailors and , navigators, and 
doughty fighters at sea; they were 
unexcelled as world explorers, 
and they proved a mighty colon¬ 
ising Power; all this from a 
minute homeland of which 38 
per cent lies below sea level. 
Their survival in such extra¬ 
ordinary conditions is due to 
their bein^ the finest of all water- 
engineers. Nowhere else does 
there exist so vast a system of 
embankments to keep out the 
sea; of dykes to keep fresh water 
out of the fields; of canals in¬ 
numerable; and of reclaimed 
lands made richly fertile. 

The Dutch have prevailed over 
Nature as they have triumphed 
over the hearts of all men of 
good will. As a nation they are 
honourable, kind, and brave; and 
we are also their debtors in 
a particular that we do well to 
remember today. They gave us, 
in their Prince William of 
Orange, our William the Third, a 
valiant king who helped us to 
save ourselves from a Stuart 
tyranny as menacing as any that’* 
they had experienced. • 

So it is, with infinite gladfiess, 
in partnership with our Allies, 
that we set out to restore to the 
Dutch peoplp their liberty. 

Long live Holland, cherished 
Home of Freedom! 


Aachen, City of Charlemagne 

^ACHEN, so important a key- of occupation and receiving the 


point in our invasion of 
Germany, was actually a French 
possession less than a century 
and a half ago, capital of a 
French Department of the Ruhr, 
created by Napoleon. From 1801 
until 1814 this City of Charle¬ 
magne, capital of Europe ’in flis 
great day, was the French town 
of Aix-la-Chapelle., But in 1818, 
from September 30 until 
November 21, the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was busy regulat¬ 
ing the affairs of Europe, 
arranging for the withdrawal 


from France of the allied armie^ this great city. 


restored French monarchy into, 
the circle of the Great Powers, 

Aachen is a highly important 
industrial centre of close on 
20*O,OOO inhabitants and a railway 
focus for the Rhineland, but it 
is in its thousand years of his¬ 
tory, and the ancient Town 
House and Cathedral marking its 
history, that Germans take most 
pride. 

For 800 years the German 
Emperors of an older day, 
secular heads of the Holy 
Roman Empire, were crowned in 


use Mr** Churchill’s own 
expression, the Quebec Con¬ 
ference has been conducted “in 
a blaze of friendship.” 

' It is to this friendly spirit of 
co-operation that the successes 
of the Allies in Europe are so 
largely due, and it is a good 
augury that the same happy 
conditions accompanied the plan¬ 
ning for the defeat of Japan. 

At the close of the discussions 
this, joint statement by ' Mr 
Churchill and Mr Roosevelt was 
issued; 

“The President and Prime 
Minister and Combined Chiefs of 
Staff held a series of meetings 
during which they discussed all 
aspects of the war.against Ger¬ 
many and Japan. 

“In a very short space of time 
they reached decisions on all 
points both with regard to the 
completion of the war in Europe 
now approaching its final stages 
and the destruction of the bar¬ 
barians of the Pacific. 

“The most serious difficulty 
with which the Quebec Confer¬ 
ence has been confronted has 
been to find room and oppor- 
. tunity for the marshalling 
' against Japan of the massive 
forces which each and all of the 
nations concerned are ardentto 
engage against the enemy.” 

No further details were made 
known, but after the conference 
both leaders had a talk with 
journalists at which Mr Mac¬ 
kenzie King, Canada’s Prime 
Minister, was also present. 

.At this talk Mr Churchill 
made it clear that Britain and 
the Empire intended to play a 
full part in the defeat of Japan. 
In some quarters there had been 
suggestions that we intended to 
shirk our responsibilities and 
throw the main burden on the 
United States. Actually, the 
Conference was marked by the 
very opposite condition, and Mr 
Churchill added with a smile* 
“We felt that the United States 
wanted to keep too much to it- 
•self. But we arrived at an amic¬ 
able agreement.” 

In Europe, we are now seeing 
the results of the First Quebec 
Conference, held in August 1943; 
for the fruits of this new Con¬ 
ference we must wait, strong in 
the faith that the harvest will 
be equally to our advantage. 

'Southward Ho! 

* SECOND party of scientists and 
administrative officers will 
leave this country for the Ant¬ 
arctic in the near future. 

This will reinforce the first 
party which, under Lieut-tJom- 
mander J, W. S. Marr, R N V R, 
has been carrying out scientific 
research and survey work in the 
Dependencies of the Falkland* 
Islands since April. 

Lieut-Commander Marr is the 
Scout Marr who, at the age of 
eighteen, accompanied Shackle- 
ton on his last voyage in the 
Quest. In 1937 Marr was senior 
zoologist in the Discovery II on 
an expedition to gain knowledge 
of the stock of whales in the 
Antarctic. 

Many young military scientists 
who have' had much to do with 
radiolocation are with the pre¬ 
sent expedition, which has 
among its objects the establish¬ 
ment of radio stations which will 
ensure better weather forecasts, 
and the re-development of 
whaling. 


^HE Russian-Finnish armistice 
conditions include Finland’s 
payment of £75,000,000 in six 
years, and the giving up of the 
Arctic port of Petsamo.* . - 

The'strength of the Home Guard 
in** Britain at the end of August 
was 1,727,095 • men' and 30,696 
women auxiliaries. 

Rumania has placed 12 armp 
divisions at the disposal of the 
Allies, and is to pay £75,000,000 
indemnity to Russia: over a 
p.eriod of six years^ 

(^OLONEL Llewellin has stated 
that- feeding . London is 
equivalent to feeding nearly 500 
Army divisions. Every day Lon¬ 
doners use 3 million, pints of 
milk, 9 million pounds of meat, 
and 12 million pounds of sugar. 

A Papuan native has . been 
awarded the George Medal for 
trying to save his: commander’s 
life during fighting in New 
Guinea. 

When Douglas Wilson, of the 
Polytechnic Harriers,' ran 
miles recently in 6 minutes 
46 3/5 secoiids, he heat a record 
set up by Alfred Shrubb 42'years 
ago. ' 

Liberation 

'J'HE French fleet is once more 
at anchor in the harbour of 
Toulon, where less than two 
years ago many French warships 
were scuttled by their crews to 
avoid capture by the Nazis. 

. Troops under Marshal Tito's 
command have made contact with 
the* Red Army on the frontier of 
Rumania. 

A school staffed by American 
officers-is to be set up in China 
to teach foreign languages to 
Chinese oncers. 
goME of our airborne forces were 
in action against the enemy 
in Holland long before the last 
transport plane had returned. 

Gliders carrying men of j^the 
First Allied Airborne Army are 
said to have landed iq,. a Dutch 
field “like cars parked in a 
garage.” 


Men in a German prison camp, 
Stalag 344, have made toys from 
scrap wood and sent them to 
Channel Islands children. 

The new principal of. Ruskin 
College, Oxford, is Mr Lionel 
Elvin, well-known for his encour¬ 
agement of educational pursuits 
among working people. 

A photographic record is to be 
made of life in an English village, 
and the chosen village is Lacock, 
in Wiltshire. 

T^he First to be Freed (Sta¬ 
tionery Office, one shilling) 
is an official illustrated record 
of British administration in 
Eritrea and Somalia. 

Canada is shortly to launch its 
seventh victory loan, the target 
being 1300 million dollars. 

Spain is to have new metal 
coins in place of its old peseta 
notes. . ' ‘ 

The American soldier is now 
carrying 15 lbs less in clothing 
and equipment than in 1941. 

Safety News, the monthh* 
journal of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents, has 
just published its 100th number. 

News Reei 

Just before he was to drop into 
enemy-occupied Holland, one of 
our paratroopers cheerfully 
played the mouth-organ to his 
comrades in the transport plwie. 

gRiTiSH war correspondents 
will, on entering Germany, 
be armed with tommy-guns and 
Sten guns. 

20,000 Germans with their com¬ 
mander surrendered recently to 
an American platoon of 30 men. 

The Allies possess over 200,000 
photographs of the. Siegfried 
Line fortifications. 

Sergeant John Radford, the 
British photographer who filmed 
the Fifth Army’s advance from 
Anzio to Rome, has been 
awarded the Military Medal for 
his courage and initiative in 
obtaining battle pictures. 


Youth News Reel 


gcouTS of the 21st Old High 
Church Troop in Inverness 
are making a big effort to collect 
books for the fighting forces; in 
two hours recently five Scouts, 
collected 700 books. 

The Cornwell Scout Decoration 
has been awarded to 15-year-old 
Second John Garstone of the 9th 
Wallington Scout Group in recog¬ 
nition of his ^ great endurance 
through severe illnesses. 

Thousands of American Scouts 
and Cubs are salvaging waste- 
paper during a two-months’ drive, 
and each Troop that, collects an 
average of 1000 lbs a boy will 
receive a special War Production 
Board certificate of merit, while 
each boy collecting 1000 lbs tvill 
receive a special Boy Scout 
W PB label badge.. 

Winning Through 

^HE career of Sir George Riddle, 
who has just passed away 
at the age of 69, affords a splen¬ 
did example of what sheer grit 
and determination can do. 

He worked in a Northumber¬ 
land pit when a boy and lost a 
leg in an accident. He went 
back to schdol for two years, 
and %hen obtained a job with 
the Birtley Co-operative Society. 
From a lowly position he rose 
step by step to the highest posts, 
eventually becoming a director 
of the Co-operative Wholesale. 
Society, and of the. Co-operative 
Insurance Society. 


A Youth Hostel has been 
opened at Birley Edge, Derby-, 
shire, where it will be a useful 
centre for walks over the Brad- 
field, Derwent, Ewderi, and Mid¬ 
hope Moors. 

During' the five years of war 
Kent Guides have raised £2398 
for charities, £2000 for the B-P 
Memorial Fund, and have put 
£5706 into National Savings. 

Guides 'of Heywood district are 
collecting soap and raising money 
to buy soap to be sent to devas¬ 
tated areas in Poland. 

^HE rare event of a Guide Com¬ 
pany being invested by a 
Scoutmaster took place recently 
when the 1st North Ronaldshay 
(Orkney) Guides was enrolled 
by Scoutmaster John D. Mackay. 

' 25,000 English 
Brides 

'J^HE Prime Minister of Ontario, 
Mr George A. Drew, has 
spoken or the fact that 25.000 
Canadian soldiers have married 
English girls, and has pointed 
cut that a fairly substantial 
movement of population will 
arise from their emigration to 
Canada. =The families are stated 
to have an average of one child 
apiece. 

Canada not only has vast un¬ 
occupied spaces, she also has 
great need for a fuller develop-. 
ment of her great national 
resources. ^ 
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THREE QUEBECS 

Quebec, meeting-place for the 
second time of President 
Roosevelt and Mr ChurcliUl,'is a 
name that has lately been on all 
men’s * lips, though not all men 
pronounce it in the same way. 

' To English-speaking people the 
pronunciation is Kweebeck, but 
to the French it is KayBECK. 
The name is French. It was 
transferred to Canada by early 
French. settlers from' Quebec in 
Brittany, with many of whose 
place-names recent battles have 
made us familiar. 

There is, however, a third 
Quebec; a north Durham village, 
four miles from Lanchester. 
Authorities outside the village do 
not. agree as to its spelling. Some 
write it Quebeck, which gives a 
seemingly French name as Eng¬ 
lish a look as that of beautifully- 
named. Starbeck, , adjoining 
Harrogate. That one letter 
would make a vast difference in 
meaning. Bee is French for 
nose, beak, even cape, if used in 
geography ; beck is good English 
for brook. 

Be that as it may, we know 
that the Quebec of the. recent 
conferences is the capital city of 
a Canadian province twice the 
size of the United Kingdom. 

A WORTHY 
MEMORIAL 

rpHE town of Otley in Yorkshire 
has received as a gift from 
Major Le G., G. W. Horton-Pawkes. 
of Parnley Hall, 260 acres of land 
on the slopes of Otley Chevin, a 
notable Yorkshire beauty spot. 
The gift includes Danesfield ^ 
Woods, and a fine deer park often 
visited by the artist Turner in 
search of subjects for his water¬ 
colour paintings. 

The donor, suggests to Otley 
Urban District Council that the 
gift could be preserved in its pre¬ 
sent state as a memorial tc all 
who fought and suffered in the 
ivar for freedom on all fronts. 

A NUFFIELD TANK 

Qir Miles Thomas, vice-chairman 
^ of Morris Motors, Ltd, spea’k- 
ing at the annual general meet¬ 
ing of the Company, said that the 
Cromwell tank used with such 
success in France and Belgium 
was the “ sop ” of the tank which 
Lord Nuffield demonstrated at his 
own expense in 1938. 

Lord Nuffield, art personal cost 
of between £10,000 and £20,000, 
developed a tank with an in¬ 
genious suspension system incor¬ 
porating independent springing 
which gave it the ability to 
traverse rough ground at high 
speed. It' also gave a - much 
steadier platform for gunfire. 
Higher speed and the improved 
fire accuracy were: a great ad¬ 
vance on tanks existing at that 
time. ‘ 



Up Aloft 

Even sailing ships have a part to play in the war, and valiant work has been 
done in the Mediterranean by the Greek Navy with sailing ship mine¬ 
sweepers. Sailors are here shown stowing the sails on return to harbour. 


GOOD WHEAT PROSPECTS 

'pHE U S Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports' that the 
State total wheat acreage re¬ 
turns amount to 68,600,000 acres 
for the country as a whole, an 
increase of nearly two million 
acres above the areas seeded for 
the 1944 crop. At an average 
yield, this should mean a crop of 
about 845 million, bushels. 

Present prospects for the 
world’s wheat area for the 1944 
world production, excluding that 
of the Soviet Union and China, 
may be little different than that 
of 1943. .Wheat stocks in the 
four major wheat exporting 
countries on July 1, 1944, are now 
estimated at about 1170 million 
bushels, compared with the 1939 
average of 457, million bushels. 

RUSSIAN 
WITHOUT TEARS 

A 52 -year-old Russian’ lawyer, 
^ at present teaching his lan¬ 
guage in this country, has just 
completed a simple Russian gram¬ 
mar on a single sheet of news¬ 
paper about the size of the middle 
page of C N. 

The sheet is set out neatly. 
In -tabulated form. There are 
divisions devoted to the alphabet, 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, numerals, 
colloquial idioms, periods of time, 
and a simple set of rules. All 
these are fitted into the pattern. 
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The Influence of C E Wl A 


• Tt is only twelve months ago 
that a small group of en¬ 
thusiastic music-lovers in St 
Helens, Lancashire,' arranged a 
meeting in their town to-discuss 
the • possibility of forming their 
own orchestra. The idea grew 
out of a C E M A concert 
arranged by the Director of 
Education. Today the Denton’s 
Green Music Society, which was 
the outcome of the meeting, can 
afford to pay Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
the famous pianist, 100 guineas 
for a single concert, so great is 
the demand for good music in the 
town. 


The original ^ aim of the 
Society was to have an orchestra 
of its own, but already it can 
prpudly boast not only an 
orchestra twenty strong, but a 
ladies’ choir of thirty; while the 
• membership of the Society is 
over 300. 

Among the Society’s plans for 
the future are a Christmas carol 
concert by the orchestra, the 
choir, and the senior schoolgirls 
of the town,’and a grand opera 
night, when it is hoped that six 
operatic stars will appear. May 
that nighrt prove also a Peace 
Festival. 


Qaele and Wireless, Ltd, are 
very good friends of our 
fighting men and their families, 
and every week they handle about 
100,000 telegrams under the 
Expeditionary Forces Message 
scheme. They have a code in 
which a number is used for the 
phrase to. be sent. 

A new list with 266 numbered 
phrases is now available, and all 
the sender has to do is address 
and sign the telegram, arid choose 
one, two, or three of the phrases, 
as he wishes, and write their 
numbers on the message part 'cf 
the form. It costs only 2s 6d. 
Thus the message, as it is written, 
may be a very cold-looking 
67/316. But when received it 
bears the thrilling^ words: My 
thoughts and prayers are ever 
with you. Love to the best 
Mother in the world. 

Alternatively the message may 
be a curt 98, to be deciphered 
into a mercenary but necessary 
Please send me £5; or 167/55/56, 
bearing the good^ tidings, Twins 
born. Keep Smiling, My 
-thoughts are with you. 

Whatever the message, be it 
one of greeting or congratulation, 
or be it one ccncerning corres¬ 
pondence, money, promotion, or 
health, the skilfully-chosen list 
provides for it, and Cable and 
Wireless do the rest. 

WAR ORPHANS 
FIND HOMES 

Jt is reported that • all or most 
of the British children who 
have lost both parents in the 
war have found new homes and 
new parents, and, moreover, 
that for every child needing a 
home there have been 20 offers, 
A Ministry of Pensions official 
states that, in the majority of 
cases, relatives of children have 
come forward to act as ‘ guard¬ 
ians. The Ministry has a pool 
of nearly 2000 “volunteer 
parents,** all of whom have been 
approved. ^ 


THE PROUD FLAG FLIES 

- ^wo little English boys, twins, 
wrote in June 1943 to the 
Netherlands Prime Minister, Dr 
P. S, Gerbrandy, to ask him for a 
Dutch flag. The Minister replied, 
saying that he hoped the accom¬ 
panying flag would some day 
fly over the English village where 
the boys live to celebrate the 
day of Dutch liberation, and 
later, the final victory of the 
. Allies. 

Now that Allied troops have 
crossed the Dutch border, and an 
airborne aririy has descended 
there from the. skies, the father 
cf the two boys has sent 
another letter to the Prime 
Minister. He told the Minister 
that, the “ beautiful ” flag is now 
flying over his house, to take its 
message “into the minds of all 
who behold it: ‘Holland is 
■ again being freed.’ ” 

NEW SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 

J^Ews has come from America of 
a new synthetic rubber pro¬ 
cess which could - increase the 
present capacity of America’s 
artificial rubber plants by , 40 per 
cent. If it were put into full 
employment it would increase the 
* total American production of syn-^ 
thetlc rubber to 1,338,000 tons a 
year. 


SCHOOL FILMS 

'J’he universal interest in the 
kinema is a factor which 
should be of the greatest value to 
education, and it is good to learn 
of a series of films specially made 
for the Ministry of Education for 
use in schools. One film, The 
House You Live In, is really a 
story of, the British people from 
early times; a second, The 
Orchestra, is a study of the vari¬ 
ous families of musical instru¬ 
ments, knowledge of which adds 
much to the enjoyment of music. 

Two other films being made are 
Pre-Roman Britain and Local 
Study, the last-named to help in 
the teaching of local geography, 
history, and sociology. ^ 

A fifth film, entitled Child 
- Study, is made for teachers only, 
and is an analysis of the human 
material in classrooms, helping 
the-teacher to teach. It is stated 
that this set of films will be fol¬ 
lowed by a further seven, also 
specially made for teaching in 
schools. . - 

SOUTH AFRICA 
LOOKS AHEAD 

SUPER engineeering works is 
to be built on the banks of 
the Vaal . River about forty-five 
miles from Johannesburg. It will 
manufacture “nearly everything" 
from specialised to mass-producetl 
articles. 

This huge factory will be near 
the new steel works on the Vaal. ' 
The Director-General of Supplies 
In the South African Govern¬ 
ment, Dr H. J. Van der Bijl, has 
planned It as part of a new town¬ 
ship to house 250,000 people after ' 
the war. 

SCOTTISH GRANDEUR 

^HE National Trust for Scot¬ 
land has purchased the 
14,000-acre estate of Kintail in 
Wester Ross to be preserved for 
all time in its wild and natural 
state for the enjoyment of the 
nation. 

These historic lands, ancient 
seat of the Earls of Seaforth. lie 
to the north of Loch Duich, in 
the heart of the country of the 
. MacRaes. The estate is bounded 
on the south by Glen Sheil, on 
the east by Glen Affric, and on 
the north by the estate of 
Inverinate and the Glomach 
lands of the National Trust. 
Within its boundaries some of 
, the finest mountains in Scotland 
—Ben Altow, Sgour Ouran, and 
the Five Sisters of Kintail— 
raise their proud peaks 3000 feet 
and more. Deer stalking, except 
when necessary to keep their 
number under control, will now 
be forbidden. 

f Good it is to know that to 
these scenes of Scottish grandeur 
the public from no\r-on are. to 
be ever welcome. 


The Fig^hting^ Admiral 


^DMiRAL “ Tick ” Cowan, 73 
years young, has just been 
awarded a bar to the D S O he 
won in 1898 during the Nile Ex¬ 
pedition. During the. last World 
War he was present at the Battle 
of Jutland. 

When this war began Admiral 
Cowan was too old to rejoin the 
Navy, so he became a liaison * 
officer in the Commandos, and 
-he has taken part in many 
hazardous actions, including the 
attack on the island of Dalmatia. 

- During the fighting for Mount 
Ornito, in Italy, Admiral Cowan,' 
on reaching a Commando posi¬ 


tion, found the colonel badly 
wounded. The nearest dressing- 
station was 1000 yards away and 
in full view of the enemy gun 
and mortar crews. But Admiral 
Cowan supported ,,the colonel 
there, although they were under 
fire all the way.- 

Admiral Cowan set a fine ex¬ 
ample of courage and devotion tb 
duty to all in contact with him 
and his five rows of medal 
ribbons show that he has served 
his country in many campaigns 
and in many battles, honourably 
and faithfully throughout a long 
career. • : ■ 


( i 
1 > 
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Allies 

Captain Jean Yarn ofthe.American Women's Army Corps and 
Junior Commander N. Stanley-Hughesofthe ATS usethe pris¬ 
matic compass when taking a course at the AT S Staff College. 

“Grangerising” Victory 


]J^J[oLiERE has immortalised a 
character who ' was sur¬ 
prised to learn that he had been 
“ speaking prose ” for most of his 
life without knowing it. 
since D Day,” writes a friend of* 
the C N, “I have been ‘ granger- 
ising ’ victory without knowing 
it.” 

Our friend has for many years 
kept a notebook of pocket size, 
in which he puts down things 
which happen in the great world 
and interest him specially. When 
that wonderful new^s of June 6 
came in, with its wonderful pic¬ 
tures, he decided that, he must 
cut out not only the pick of the 
news, but also the pictures at the 
most exciting period of the 
world’s' history, and paste them 
in his books. Already he has ac¬ 
cumulated several which, even 
on a backward glance of only a 
couple of months, are intensely 
interesting, for they form a most 
jramatic pictorial record of 
things he might soon have for¬ 
gotten as one thrill succeeded 
the next. 

Then, in a literary periodical 
the other day he saw an article 
by a well-known author recom¬ 
mending the once-popular pur¬ 
suit of “grangerising,” and real¬ 
ised that this was just what he 
was doing. 

This practfce is named after 
James Granger, who probably 
began “grangerising ” when he 
was an undergraduate at Oxford, 
Just 200 years ago. But it was 
not until 1769,. when he wag 46, 


that Granger’s hobby caught the 
public fancy. This was when he 
published his long and popular 
Biographical History of England, 
with blank pages interleaved 
upon which readers were recom¬ 
mended, to insert their own pic¬ 
tures and other comments, en¬ 
riching the writer’s work with 
their own individual fancy. 

Grangerising, as it soon came 
to be called, caught on most re¬ 
markably, and contributed much 
to the well-deserved success of 
the History. It became a craze 
to collect engravings of persons 
and places and interleave them 
into all kinds of books. 

Publishers also took up the 
idea. In fact, it may be said to 
have laid dowm the basis of the 
modern illustrated encyclopedia. 
The 18th century saw a granger- 
ised Bible published in 45 
volumes, containing 6000 prints, 
and valued at 3000 guineas. The 
extraordinary sum of £10,000 was 
spent on securing a grangerised 
edition of the once-popular 
History of the Rebellion in Eng¬ 
land by the Earl of Clarendon, a 
princely fee being paid to the 
artist, Sutherland, for his share 
in the work. 

Our notebook grangeriser, who 
had never before heard of gran¬ 
gerising, does not expect that his 
little^^ D Day and Victory volumes 
will ever be worth £10,000. But 
he does think that they may 
make an interesting record for 
the future, and, in any case, they 
have been an absorbing hobby. 


Harvests in Other Days 


JJrought having caused a 
serious water shortage in 
southern . England during ' the 
early summer, rain came un¬ 
timely. in August, to interfere 
gravely with^ the harvest. There 
were dismal reports fi^om many 
areas of corn beaten down or, 
where. it had been cut, of its 
sprouting while standing in the 
stocks. The loss to the nation’s 
food supply, will be made good 
from the rich granaries of 
Canada, Australia, and the 
United States. 

What would have happened in 
such circumstance to our fore¬ 
fathers in the days before 
Australia and America were dis¬ 
covered? There would have been 
famine in the areas where the 
shortages occurred, even though 


in distant parts of the country 
there was abundance and even 
surplus; for communications 
>vere so imperfect that foodstuffs 
could not be borne from one far 
county to others. 

- Five centuries ago, at about the 
time that Eton College was being . 
built, men with plenty of corn. 
petitioned Parliament for the 
right to transport it for sale by ^ 
water. Parliament refused, say- 
ing that advantage would be 
taken of the concession to export 
English produce to foreign coun¬ 
tries in order to secure higher 
prices. Even in the time of 
Heiiiy the Eighth heavy penal¬ 
ties were imposed upon those who 
bought corn to sell again. Merrie 
England, so called, had its days 
of gloom. 
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When Dunkirk 
Was British 

Jt seems strange to think that 
Dunkirk, now written ' in 
letters of glory in British annals, 
was once a possession ot this 
country, like Calais. Cromwell 
captured it in 1658, but Charles 
II sold it back to Louis XIV in 
1662 for five million francs. See¬ 
ing that the French Government, 
only sixty-five years ago, author¬ 
ised the expenditure of 2 million 
pounds on the port, and spent 
much more thereafter, Louis un¬ 
doubtedly secured a bargain. 

But how great a bargain it was 
he did not learn until a few years 
afterwards, when a lad of Dun¬ 
kirk, first winning his spurs, in 
the Dutch Navy, if one may be 
permitted the mixed metaphoi’, 
transferred to the service , of 
France as captain of a privateer. 
Jean Bart was his name, and he 
is the greatest of all French naval 
heroes, although perhaps the 
humblest born. At the age of 40 
he was commanding a squadron 
of the French Royal Navy, and 
was doing great damage to our 
East Coast shipping. He fought 
us, and he fought the Dutch at 
the same time. We captured him 
once, and took him to Plymouth, 
but he soon escaped in an open - 
fishing-boat and became once 
•more a thorn in our side. 

He was a rough-and-ready 
type, was Jean Bart of Dunkirk, 
but a born seaman, brave and 
hardy, and a brilliant tactician. 

He won the favour of King Louis, 
but was adored by his sailors and 
by the common people, for he re¬ 
mained one of them. When he 
died, at his. beloved Dunkirk, 
where he was born, Jean Bart 

. was only 51, But he had carved 
his name irriperishably in French 
history. 

Colleges as 
Landlords 

Jt was noted in a newspaper 

recently as a curiosity that 
one of our university colleges had 
just “turned landlord ” by pur¬ 
chasing a farm and other landed 
property in a distant county. 
But such a thing is not new; the 
colleges of both Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities own 
much property of this sort, and 
very good landlords they are said 
to be, ■ 

We may judge how ancient is 
the practice from an incident 
related by the late Canon Tetley 
forty years ago. Mr Gladstone 
had told him of a cannie old 
Scots farmer who refused a new- 
form of tenancy in favour of 
another even though he had been 
offered a lease of 9^9 years. 
“Time runs awa’,” he said. 
Canon Tetley repeated this to the 

^President of Magdalen and was 

* thereupon informed that a lease 
granted four centuries earlier by 
one of the Oxford Colleges had 
just come to an end. Time had 
indeed'“run awa’.” 

Land, however, was not the 
only medium for college invest¬ 
ment, In olden days the Fellows 
of Oriel College, Oxford, obtained 
the revenues of the Church of St. 
Mary in that city's famous High 
Street, Their profits came not 
only from the fees paid for 
various church services-wed- 
dings, burials, christenings, and 
so forth—but from wax candles 
and tapers burnt by worshippers 
at the church. The College 
made, these, sold them for use in 
St Mary’s, and derived no small 
advantage 'frorh the strange 

• traffic. . ’ 



All Dressed Up and 
Nowhere to Go 

'Y'here can, be little doubt that 
Hitler, Himmler, and all 
the rest of that unlimited liability 
company, would like to retire 
now on their ill-gotten gains to 
some quiet little place in the 
country.. But in which country ? 

Where in the world wdll they 
find a welcome when they are 
ready to flee from their owm 
land. Important officials of 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Argen¬ 
tine, and even Spain, have 
indicated that their countries 
would refuse to grant refuge 
to the criminals ; and we are 
confident that Japan would 
prove a refuge only for a brief 
span. Perhaps a little comer 
at the North Pole, or the South 
Pole, would be the only place 
not too hot for them.. 

Who would be in Hitler’s 
jackboots now ? 

© 

. Music Before You 
Work 

^VERY morning the B B C 
broadcasts the music of one 
particular composer, chosen as 
the composer of the week, and 
all who listen to these broad¬ 
casts, which begin at 7.30, find 
them well worth while. It does 
afford a chance of hearing a 
representative selection of a 
composer’s works. 

Recently, for example, Elgar 
was the chosen musician, and 
each morning for a week exam¬ 
ples of his many-sided art were 
broadcast. One morning it was 
his symphonies, another morning 
his choral music or his concertos, 
another his more widely-known 
compositions. So were we offered 
a musical feast each morning, an 
inspiring prelude to the ordinary 
daily round. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
Fitting clouds with silver linings 
is a pleasant pastime. 


The Children’s ^ 

A Seasonabi 

^ SMALL boy from the East End 
of London had found a home 
in one of the suburbs of a Mid¬ 
land city. As he sat down to his 
first meal in that home he realised 
how fortunate he was, for he had 
never seen so many good things 
displayed before him at table in 
all his life. Yet he did not begin 
his meal immediately, not even 
when his host and hostess did. 

” Aren’t you hungry ? ” queried 
the master of the house.-Tie was. 

“ Then why don’t you begin ? ” 
he was asked. In r^ly, and in a 
bewildered tone, the little Cock¬ 
ney lad inquired, “ Ain’t nobody 
going to thank God for this good 
food ? ” 

It would be interesting to know 
what the other people round that 
table thought. Though no 
spoken word was heard, at least ‘ 
one silent thankgsiving went up 
from the heart of an evacuee. 

. In spite of all the restrictions 
and limitations of these war years, 
we have had, and still have, 
enough and to spare. Ain’t 
nobody going to thank God ? ” 

It is when we remember to 

Thank God ” that we do not 
readily forget to be grateful to 
other people whom God uses to 
bring His gratuities to us. 


Under the B 

LITTLE girl gets money PETE R 

for the Red Cross yyANTST( 

by making Taney goods. 

Out of her imagination. 

□ 

^iVY booh printed now 
- sells out. It is 
hound to sell. 

B 

MOTHER declares that 
her children always 
walk before other peo¬ 
ple's. They will get 
trodden on. 

B. 

^ FAMOUS dancer has 

often put on shows ^ 

for the troops. And shoes How U 
for the shows. .tumlp; 



Carry oN 


At Heaven’S Gate 

go have I seen a lark rising from 
his bed of grass, and soaring 
upward singing as he rises, and 
hopes to get to heaven,, and 
climb above the clouds ; but the 
poor bird was beaten back with 
the loud sighings of an eastern 
wind, and his motion made irre¬ 
gular and inconstant, descending 
more at every breath of the tem¬ 
pest than it could recover by 
the liberation and frequent 
weighing of his wings; till the 
little creature was forced to sit 
down and pant, and stay till the 
storm was over ; and then it 
made a prosperous flight, and 
did'rise and sing, as if it had 
learned music and motion from 
an angel, as he passed sometimes 
through the air, about his minis¬ 
tries here below; so is the 
prayer of a good man! 

Jeremy Taylor 


Horve 


poR this our glorious harvesting 
Our songs of praise and 
thanks we bring 
For sunshine, snow, and gentle 
showers. 

For strength of man, his will, his 
powers. 

For the wise guiding of Thy 
hand 

In this and every other land : 
For those who every morning go 
Unto their work the seed to . 
sow. 

To dig, to plant in faith—to 
know 

BEST OF all 

T ONCf life’s a lovely thing to know, 
^ With lovely health and weaftli, 

. forsooth. 

And lovely name Snd fame. But O 
The loveliness of Youth ! 

James Whitcomb Riley 

Under the Cherry Tree 

Tn the hum of the market there is 
money, but under the cherry 
tree there is rest. Eastern Proverb 
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Jevst30per 


.E Reminder 

With the approach of harvest 
time we have occasion to re¬ 
member The Lord of the Har¬ 
vest and* cause to reflect that 
another lovely harvest is ripen¬ 
ing fast. Before long Peace will 
-come again to our hearts and 
homes. 

From far-off-fields harvesters 
will return with sheaves which 
speak of much service and 
sacrifice. It will be a large and. 
lovely harvest, and many of^us 
who have not wandered far from 
i?jmc during all these years will 
benefit greatly from the work 
of these others. 

“ Ain’t nobody going to thank 
God ? ” On the contrary many 
people will, and Thanksgiving 
services will be held in every 
city, town; and village. Our 
*uest Thanksgiving, however, 
will find expression in service. 
There arc many ways in which 
Tve can Thank God for food^ for 
health, for life, and for liberty. 
But one of the best ways of all is 
lor us to remember those who 
.lave been, and are, working 
with God, producing His har¬ 
vests, preserving His honour, 
and perfecting His pl^ns. 

They thank best who remem¬ 
ber and serve sincerely. 

ditor's Table 


PUCK 

DKNOW 



^ COMPOSER who has 
written a march 
wants words for it. And 
feet. 

/ □ 

French like a long 
' loaf. It doesn't last 
long. 

0 

'piiERE is no reason why 
children should not 
go barelegged" even in 
the winter, ..Except that 


socks. 


□ 


NAZI speaker says the 
Germans hinst not 
miss the bus. In anf case 
they will catch it. 


The Joker and the 
Knaves 

A New Zealand correspondent 
writes to tell us of a “ War¬ 
time pack ”*of playing cards on 
sale in Auckland. The pack 
strikes a topical note as regards 
the Joker. The traditional cap 
and bells of the Court jester 
have disappeared and in their 
place, from the centre of the 
card, peer the smiling features 
of Air Winston Churchill, com¬ 
plete with cigar. 

Our correspondent does not 
say whether the knaves in the 
pack bear the scowling visages 
of Hitler, Himmler, Goering, and 
Goebbels, but our Joker can be 
relied on to upset the best of 
their deep-laid schemes ! 

m ■ 

A Railway Miracle 

One of the things which 
impresses Canadians and 
Americans visiting Britain for 
the first time is the small size 
of our railway equipment. We 
well remember a Canadian, just 
arrived, pointing to an English 
express engine and asking ‘ ‘ Say ! 
What is that—a w^atch-chain 
charm ? ” 

That was just a pleasantry on 
his part, and it is good to hear, 
the high praise for our railways 
spoken by a high official of the 
transport service of the U S 
Army, Colonel Norman Ryan. 
On reaching England he, too, 
had the impression that “ every¬ 
thing was .small along railway 
lines,” His work concerned* 
transport for the invasion, and 
the Colonel has just said : “ In 
the U S * superior ’ is the high¬ 
est rating that can be given . ^ . 
and this rating has been earned 
and is due to the British railways 
as a whole ... I am astounded at 
times to sec the loads carried 
under the very great handicaps 
brought on by the war . . . 

Your railways have performed d 
miracle, in my estimation.” 

We think so, too ; and next 
time our train is late we will 
remember that the railways are 
still doing a grand war job ! 


sting 


"od’s sun and rain shall make 
, it grow. 

The joy of those who gladly reap 
And garner, safely thus to keep. 
Thy promise that we shall be 
I fed, 

iThe Miracle—our daily bread. 
•Tor these and all Thy gifts we 
would 

Thank Thee, the Giver of all 
* good: 

- Who givest life. Who dost renew, 
.Whose mercies are each morning 
new. 

Ellen Hainsworih 

This Little Land 

Qur little land has no vast dis- 
^ tances ; no mighty moun¬ 
tains rise up from its plain ; but 
for the little roads that seem to 
lead to Paradise, for all those 
gracious, natural things that 
piake this earth so sweet, she is 
matchless under the sun. 

Arthur Mee 


By an Inn Fireside 

*T'o a homeless man, who has 
no spot on this wide world 
which he can truly call his own, 
tliere is a momentary feeling of 
something like independence and 
territorial consequence when, 
after a weary day’s travel, he 
kicks off his boots, thrusts his feet 
into slippers, and stretches him¬ 
self before an inn fire. Let the 
. Avorld without go as it may ; let 
kingdoms rise or fall, so long as 
he has the wherewithal to pay 
his bill, he is, for the time being, 
the very monarch of all he 
surveys. The armchair is his^ 
throne, the poker his sceptre, 
and the little parlour his undis¬ 
puted empire. It is a morsel of 
certainty, snatched from the 
midst of the uncertainties' of 
life ; it is a suniiy moment gleam¬ 
ing out kindly, on a cloudy day ; 
and he who has advanced some 
way on the pilgrimage of exist¬ 
ence knows: the importance of 
husbanding even morsels and 
moments of enjoyment. 

Washingion Irving 
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The Swedes Are 
Learning Russian 

Russian is becoming so 
popular a study in this 
country, particularly at evening 
schools in London and other big 
cities, that the news of the first 
Russian language course now 
ready for students , of Stockholm 
University seems to us hardly 
worth comment. 

But it is an event in Stock¬ 
holm, for Sweden has been more 
than a little nervous of. Russia 
for the past 30 years, and all the 
more nervous since the first war 
between the Soviet Union and 
Finland. Though a strongly 
democratic, country,. Sweden is 
highly sensitive to communist im 
filtration, and this despite the 
fact that her own communist 
party has representatives in both 
her Houses of^jParliament. 

This anxiety of the Swedes 
goes back more than two cen¬ 
turies, to the days of Peter the . 
Great, who “opened a window 
on the sea ” at a time. when 
Sweden was one of the Great 
Powers of Europe, and held wide 
domains, including Finland and 
much of the southern coast of 
the Baltic, nvhich later on were 
divided between Russia and 
Prussia. .5 

Even after being defeated at 
Poltava, Sweden remained strong 
on the shores opposite to those 
which are her borders to-day, 
and when . finally Russia "de¬ 
tached Finland from Swedish 
rule, a solid block of Finland’s 
population was still Swedish, as 
it is today. This may account 
for a certain Swedish sympathy 
. with the Finns at the present 
time. ^ 

Much of the obstinacy which 
preserved a large measure of 
autonomy for Finland even under 
the Tsars was Swedish obstinacy. 
The apparently pro-German 
trend of Swedish foreign policy 
in the last war and in the earlier 
part of this war which, however, 
never diminished Sweden’s liking 
and admiration for Britain, was 
due to nervousness about Russia, 
whether Tsarist or Bolshevik. 
But in the past year there has 
been a more sensible tendency to 
be on friendlier terms with her 
mighty neighbour. 

Seizing an 
Opportunity 

■ Canterbury Excavation 
Committee has already made 
a good start. This committee 
was formed to excavate bombed 
areas of Canterbury before re¬ 
building starts,, in an effort to 
discover and preserve Roman 
and other remains which should 
add to the knowledge of the 
city’s early history. 

' Volunteer labour has already 
been promised for this venture, 
and more progress will be made 
when paid labour is available. 
The Society of Antiquaries is to 
consider a grant towards the ex¬ 
penses, and other leading 
archaeological societies are 
. taking great interest in the pro¬ 
ceedings. An active part in the 
operations is being played by 
the President of the Committee,, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The first site to be excavated 
forms part of the earliest por¬ 
tion of the city, and it is hoped 
that Roman, Saxon, and even 
earlier remains may be un¬ 
covered. 


Heroes of the Pacific 
Islands 

Mews from the remote Pacific islands trickles slowly into London 
* ^ now that the immediate Japanese threat to the Islands has 
been removed. Some heroic tales of the islanders come from the 
Revd G. H. Eastman of the London Missionary Society who, by 
air and sea, has been travelling among the Gilbert Islands recently. 
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The plane was not able to land 
on Beru Island, but circled over¬ 
head, dropping a.. letter of en¬ 
couragement for the teachers 
and scholars Who had remained 
at the Rongorongo School. There 
had been sad destruction—the 
beautiful Jubilee Church had 
been badly damaged by bombs', 
and bombs had destroyed practi¬ 
cally all the buildings in the girls’- 
school compound: Fortunately, 
as Mr Eastman learned later, 
there was no loss of life, as the 
girls had time to go into hiding. 

Looted Crops 

Raiding parties of Japanese 
from time to time looted and de¬ 
stroyed the property of the mis¬ 
sionaries, robbed the people of 
food supplies, and even destroyed 
the laboriously-prepared pits 
where bananas were grown. The 
Gilberts are infertile islands, so 
that this looting of foodstuffs is 
a serious affair. 

Two pastors especially were 
singled out for oppression. They 
were incused of having prayed 
for an Allied victory. What they 
may have prayed in their hearts 
cannot be known, but certainly 
in congregational prayers they 
behaved with discretion, praying 
only for peace! However, they 
were seized and imprisoned, 
separated from their wives and 
children. They expected death, 
but were later released. 

In spite of this, one pastor later 
risked his life to give help to an 
American raiding party. Both 
pastors suffered imprisonment 
again when the Japanese re¬ 
turned, and all L M S teachers 
were hindered in their work or 
stopped altogether. Schools and 
churches were destroyed, Biblfes 
and school materials taken. No 
wonder they were glad to un¬ 
burden their hearts to their old 
friend Mr. Eastman! 

Mr Eastman heard a tale of 
outstanding heroism on the part 
of a “South Seas teacher ” serv¬ 
ing as a missionary in a neigh¬ 
bouring group of islands. 

This teacher rebuked the 
Japanese soldiers who entered his 
house and looted and destroyed 
the church Communion ware and 
a large stock of Bibles, books, and 
school materials which he held 


schools on the island. He was 
thereupon accused of being 
friendly to England, and was 
seized and taken to the Japanese 
commander of the island, who is 
said toi have condemned him to 
death for being hostile to Japan. 
The teacher replied: < 

“ Very well, I would rather die 
as a servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ than live as your slave. ” 

His execution was ordered for 
that afternoon. On hearing this,- 
his friends and the church 
members on the island with one 
accord betook themselves to 
prayer for his deliverance, con¬ 
tinuing to pray all the morning 
even while doing forced labour. 

About noon a Japanese ship 
arrived and a Japanese doctor 
landed. Somehow he heard that 
a mission teacher was to be exe¬ 
cuted that afternoon. He in¬ 
quired into the facts, and then 
went to the Japanese commander 
and remonstrated with him. The 
commander was very angry and 
asked the doctor whether he was 
hostile to the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment and the Emperor. 

Two Good Japs 

This the doctor vigorously 
denied, but he stood his ground 
in protesting against the execu- 
“ tion - of an innocent man, even 
going so far as to say that if the 
commander killed the teacher he 
must kill him, the doctor, too. 
The end of it was that the cap¬ 
tive was set at liberty, though 
not at first allowed to go home. 

That doctor was the son of a 
Christian minister in Japan. 

A little later a Japanese school¬ 
master arrived, who also seems 
to have been an enlightened man. 
He befriended the Jeacher, got 
him permission to return home, 
and prevented the Japanese 
from destroying a large L M S 
church. What the further fate 
of this staunch servant of Christ 
may have been is not known, but 
it seems likely that he was taken 
with the others to the Carolines. 

Mr and Mrs Eastman are about 
to take up their work again at 
Beru in the Gilbert Islands, in¬ 
terrupted by their evacuation in 
1942. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The church and village green 
at Northaw In Hertfordshire 
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Drake Has Come to 
Kensington 

'T’hose of whom it is asked “What do they know of England 
. *** who only England know” can at once expand their know¬ 
ledge at the Imperial Institute at South Kensington. They can 
do no better than spend a few hours there. - 


Hardship in 
Rome 


The Children*s Newspaper, September 30, 1944 


To the photographs, the paint¬ 
ings, the models which set out 
before their eyes the lands, the 
peoples, the products and the in-* 
dustries of the Empire on which 
the sun never sets, there havp 
been added in the last six months 
some outstanding ’ exhibits ^ to 
bring the Empire story up to date. 

The present hour is brought up 
to ,therminute in the relief model 
map of Burma and iti? great high¬ 
way, the Irrawaddy River; and 
all the names of places that have 
witnessed our encounters, or are 
witnessing theih still, appear on 
the map to show where the daily 
news comes from, as the tide of 
war flows bn past Buthidaung, 
Tiddim, and Imphal. 

There is a new model of 
Canada, showing in relief its con¬ 
tours, the Rocky Mountains and 
the subsidiary ranges, the wheat 
plains, the great rivers and lakes, 
and that Tom Tiddler’s ground of 
radium, silver, copper, and gold 
which lies in the bare fastnesses 
of Great Bear Lake. 

That ■ is one aspect of the 
future. Complementary to it is 
the display of what the Dominion 
is going to do for the transport 
which spans the continent from 
coast to coast and was formerly 
supplemented with steamship 
lines over the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. She is now busy add¬ 
ing to them the third dimension 
in the commercial, airways, maps 
and photographs showing how 
the Far North has been linked 
to the South by air routes. 


Last, and it might well come 
first, is. the' addition at the 
entrance to the West Indian: 
Court of a statuette of Sir Francis 
^Drake, a fitting pendant to that 
of his great; contemporary . Sir 
Walter Raleigh, whose statuette 
‘ was: placed /last year in the 
British Guiana Court. Raleigh 
added Virginia to England, and 
was beheaded in the Tower of 
London for these and other ser- 
■ vices to James II. But Drake 
seryed England in the worthier 
days of great Elizabeth. ^ 

Drake brought Spanish treasure 
from the Caribbean to lay at her 
feet; he sailed through the 
Straits of Magellan with five 
small ships in an attempt to 
reach the South" Seas, and in the 
Golden Hind proceeded -alone 
along the coast of the Americas, 
taking toll of Spanish treasure on 
the way, and'finally made his 
way home to Plymouth, rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope, being 
then the first Englishman to 
circumnavigate the world. He 
fought against the Armada, and 
died as he had lived—at sea. 

Drake’s drum still sounds in 
the ears of our island race, and 
‘Arthur Mee, who once had held 
in his hands this relic, would have 
surely taken the bus to the 
Imperial Institute to see the 
. statuette by Mr Herbert Cawood 
of the sailor he idolised, the arch¬ 
type of the adventurous English¬ 
man who has been adventuring 
again not a little in these last 
five years. 


BEDTIME 

Paddy. 

pADDY made such a noise 
banging on his drum that 
his mother cried: 

“Oh dear! What a din! 
Go out into the garden, boy. 
Yqu make my head ache!” 

, Paddy laughed and marched 
out, banging louder than ever. 

In the garden, big sister 
Betsy was hanging out the 
clothes. As Paddy came up 
to her, she stopped and 
cried: 

“Oh dear! What a din! 
Go out into the lane, boy. 
You make my head ache!” 

Paddy laughed, and ran out. 

In the lane was an old man 
clipping the hedge. As Paddy 
ran up, he cried: 

“Oh dear! What a din! 
Go away, boy; go away! You 
make my head ache!” 

Paddy stopped laughing 
and said crossly: 

“Nobody likes my drum! 
Stupid things! It makes a 
beautiful noise! ” And he 
banged louder than ever. 

'He ran on till he met a boy 
about his own age. 

“That’s a fine drum!” he 
said. 

Paddy stopped and smiled. 

“I’ve got a drum, too,” said 
the bey. 

“You fetch it,” said Paddy, 
“and we’ll see which makes 
the most noise.” 

So he fetched it, and they 
set off together, banging away 
' as hard, as ever they could. 


CORNER 

Whack 



‘My drum’s the loudest!” 
cried the boy. 

“Mine is!” cried Paddy.' 

“It isn’t!” shouted the boy. 

Then Paddy got angry. 

“Mine’s a nice drum!” he 
cried. “Yours is a stupid old 
thing! ” And he took his 
stick and gave it such a 
whack that it went through! 

“Oh!” cried the boy, 
“You’ve broken my drum! 
ril break yours!” And he 
leaned forward and gave it a 
terrific bang. Smash! 

“Good thing, too!” said the 
old hedge man, when he 
heard. 

“Good thing too!” said 
Betsy, when she heard 

“Good thing too!” said his 
mother, when she heard. 

- i^ut, Paddy_.thought _ they , 
‘were all horrid. 


pHE special correspondent of 
The Times in Rome has 
been contrasting-Rome’s “boon 
of freedom” with a “blight of 
scarcity.” The Roman citizen; 
he says, is still far from being 
free from want and hai'dship. 
He’’cannot buy sufficient food at 
moderate prices to maintain his 
strength; and the few rationed 
foodstuffs give him only about 
half the minimum calories he 
needs. For meat, fats, and extra 
supplies he has to turn to the 
black market and pay such 
luxury prices as 4s a lb for flour, 
Is a lb for potatoes, and 2s a lb 
for cheese. 

If we contrast these prices 
with the current wages in Rome 
—the average workman receives 
from 25s (500 lire) to £2 10s, and 
the humbler sort of black-coated 
-worker even less, we need not be 
surprised that labour has made 
urgent demands for higher 
wages. For how^ does a man 
drawing even 500'0 lire a month 
keep the wolf from the door if he 
is a family man? Mostly he 
must tighten his belt and go to 
bed hungry; but when hunger, 
becomes unbearable he begins to 
sell article by arj:icle anything he 
possesses. A watch, a bicycle, a 
perambulator, go one after the 
other until many people are left 
with nothing they can sell. 

Despite all this there is a sur¬ 
prisingly good clean bill of health, 
and it is reckoned that the small 
Rome food supply will be 
doubled before the winter sets 
in. Unfortunately, however, 
Rome is on the. threshold of 
winter and, as the correspondent 
points out, the Allies cannot 
nfford to have the population of 
a capital city on their lines re¬ 
duced to desperation. This is an 
aspect of Allied administration 
in occupied enemy territory 
which we cannot afford to 
neglect. 

Rustproof Wrappers 

amazing new transparent 
sheet material, of a maxi¬ 
mum thickness of l-500th of an 
inch, is being produced in large 
quantities in the North of Eng¬ 
land. It is made into envelopes 
in which . aeroplanes can be 
shipped from America to Britain 
With no danger of rust or corro¬ 
sion of any kind. 

The material ■ is a product of 
pure graded rubber secretly 
treated and known as Pliofilm. 
A transparent continuous film 
which is thermoplastic and 
moisture proof, it is odourless 
and tasteless, and, although it is 
at present being used solely for 
the transport of aircraft, it opens 
a new field for the preservation 
of clothes, meat, fish, and vege¬ 
tables. 

'When the envelope has been 
used it is returned to the labora¬ 
tories, where it is reprocessed 
and thus saves valuable rubber. 

: Prior to the use of Pliofilm, 
aircraft parts ' had to be 
smothered in grease to prevent 
damage during a voyage. The 
application and removal of the 
grease from engines and delicate 
instruments, however, entailed 
a great loss of time and labour. 
Envelopes of Pliofilm are now 
available, too, for each part of 
the aeroplanes and^n arrival in 
this country it is only necessary 
to remove the envelope from the 
part which is" then ready Jor 
immediate use. 


T 


Stellar Glories of 
Cygnus the Swan 


'he grand constellation popularly known as the Northern | 
Cross is now alrnost overhead in the evening, and so may j 
be readily identified, writes the C N Astronomer. . 


The chief stars of the Northern 
Cross; indicated on the accom¬ 
panying star-map, have been 
known : for over 3000 years as 
Cygniis. the. Swan ^which is re¬ 
presented as flying southwards 
with 'outstretched. wings. But 
the constellation of Cyghus ex¬ 
tends far beyond the stars com¬ 
posing the “Cross,” the Tail of 
the bird being to the north of 
Arided. • This brilliant luminary 
is near, the. Swan’s Heart, while 
the star Beta represents the 
Swan’s Head, with Epsilon and 
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Delta indicating the Wings. It 
is since early Christian times that 
this distinctive group has been 
known as the Northern Cross. 

Alpha-in-Cygnus, more gener¬ 
ally known by its ancient name of 
Arided, and sometimes as Dene’o, 
represented to the Christians the 
Crowned Head of the Saviour on 
the Cross. It is a colossal and 
superb sun which, although 
appearing almost as bright as 
Vega, is actually some 200 times 
brighter; for Arided radiates 
about 10,000 times more light and 
heat than our Sun. But as 
Arided is about 41,200,000 times 
farther, away, than our Sun and 
much farther than Vega, its 
light, which takes 651 years to 
reach us, presents Arided cnly as 
we see it, . 

Beta-in-Cygnus, also known by 
its ancient name of Albireo, repre¬ 
sented the two Feet of Christ to 
the Christians of long ago. By 
a singular coincidence Beta is 
composed of Uoo beautiful stars, 
but this was not. found out until 
about a century or so ago. These 
two stellar jewels of contrasting 


^colours, the larger one orange in 
tint and the other azure, can be 
seen: as separate ’ stars" through : 
even a small astronomical tele- 
%scope; but though appearing very 
close- to each other, actually an 
enormous. distance separates 
them, so great', in fact, that the> 
azure oiie is much hearer to us 
than it is to the other. In fact, 
it is about 350 light-years journey 
away frem us, whereas the other, 
a giant sun of orange or golden 
hue, is distant about 1000 light- 
years. The two stars happen to 
be almost in the same line of 
sight. .' - ' . 

Gamma-in-Cygnus is another 
giant sun of such great brilliance 
that it radiates about 1600 times 
more light than our Sun, but 
from seme 25,632,000 .times 
farther away, its light . taking 
about 405 years to reach us. 
Epsilon-in-Cygnus radiates/ only 
about 40 times more light than 
our Sun, for it ia much 
nearer, being about 4,936,000 
times farther away than our 
Sun; its light • takes 78 years 
to reach us. By comparing, this 
star with Gamma we may realise 
how much the apparent brilliance 
of each one depends upon 
' distance. The fainter Eta is 
about 204 light-years distant and 
actually very much brighter and 
larger than Epsilon. 

Delta4n-Cygnus is of particular 
interest as representing a solar 
system of vast extent. It is at 
about 86 light-yeai's distance and 
apparently on a much greater 
and grander scale than our own 
Solar System. Though at present 
only two members can be seen, 
it is possible that other srqaller 
ones exist. The great central 
sun has a fiery planetary world- 
in-the-making revolving round it 
at a distance very much greater 
than that of Neptune from our 
Sun and taking 321 years to cover 
its vast orbit. . 

The* nearest star that is visible 
to us now in the evening is with¬ 
in the confines of this constella¬ 
tion; it Js faint, and is marked 
61 on the map. Its lengthy 
description. must be reserved for 
future consideration, so the star- 
map should be kept for reference. 

: G. F. M.. 


Advice Bureaus in Kenya 


^FRicAN soldiers going home 
on leave to' Kenya always 
pay a visit to their local District 
Commissioner. But District 
Commissioners are busy men, 
and their visitors may have to 
wait some time fdr an interview. 
As standing about in the open 
can be wearisome and, in rainy 
weather, unpleasant, the Kericho 
District Commissioner had a 
shelter, with benches, piit up^as 
a waiting-room. One thing 
quickly led to another. Maps, 
posters, and photographs were 
pinned up to interest the soldiers 
and pass the time, and a wire¬ 
less set was installed to relay 
news bulletins. Finally, the 
District Commissioner moved his 
clerk into the waiting-room to do 
his work and be available for 
answering queries. 

This new Information Room 
soon became known throughout 
Kericho district, among civilians 
as well as soldiers, and now the 


local inhabitants, coming to ask 
help or advice from their Dis¬ 
trict Commissioner, usually 
call there to hear the latest ■ 
news and study the inaps and 
pictures. 

Meanwhile, the District Com-: 
missioner of Kericho had told 
the central Information Office 
■what was happening.' The 
central Office thought so well 
of his idea' that it was circulated 
to all the Provincial Commis¬ 
sioners, with the promise that, 
if any more Information Offices 
were opened on this model help 
with the expenses w'ould be 
forthcoming. Already six Infor- 
. mation Rooms are being set up, 
and one is already running its 
own lending library of books in ' 
the vernacular. These Rooms 
are so successful that they may 
well be used as a nucleus for 
further - social education . in 
Kenya’s post-war reconstruction 
scheme, . . 
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The Children’s Newspaper, September 30, 1944 

Founders of Empire 

An authority on Imperial affairs has been telling the Mother- 
^ land that, in order to recreate her world-wide commerce, 
she must revive the spirit and traditions of her old Merchant 
Adventurers. Who were these Merchant Adventurers ? 

supposed to be outlying parts of' 
that sunny land. But he brought 
home no gold; he sold no Eng¬ 
lish merchandise on his way. It 
was his son, Sebastian Cabot, 
with whom the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers, with himself as its first 
Governor, came into being. Its 
avowed object was " the dis- 
coverie of regions, dominions, 
islands, and places unknowen,” 
but from the outset trade was 
wedded to exploration. 


The , Merchant Adventurers 
were a chartered company, a 
development of the much older 
Merchants’ Guilds which, exist¬ 
ing to export our woollen manu¬ 
factures through Flanders to 
Europe in general, employed no 
fewer than 50,000 people in the 
Netherlands, and played an im¬ 
portant part in the politics and 
economy of their surroundings. 

It is one of the romances of the 
subject that .William' Caxton 
spent 30 years as Governor of the 
English Guild of Merchants in 
Flanders, and, while so engaged, ^ 
learned the art of printing, and 
brought it back to London. 

Foreign trade, even in Saxon 
days, was always an important 
factor in English life. We needed 
hard cash or goods unobtainable 
at home in exchange for our pro¬ 
ducts, arid we . needed hardy, 
resolute men to bear forth our 
wares and bring home the pro¬ 
ceeds. The Indies and China, 
lands of gold and diamonds, and 
the myriad marvels of the Orient 
—these were the goals desired 
and the riches they Avere to yield. 
The main object at first was to 
find short cuts to these realms of 
plenty. , 

John Cabot, sailing in <1496, was 
the first to seek the golden East 
by the supposedly shorter way of 
the west. Columbus’ newly-found 
America was thought to be India; 
John Cabot’s discoveries. Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton, were 





"What is 
peacetime 
like?” 

He has grown up in the biggest war 
of all time. He hasn’t known what 
peace meant. It is going to be a 
strange and wonderful new world. 
Whatever happiness * after the 
war ’ has in store for him, one thing 
will count most — good health. 
During wartime you have found 
how' Milk of Magnesia * has helped 
to keep him fit and free from minor 
stomach troubles. ' 

In the happier days ahead, ’ Milk 
of Magnesia * will, even as now, be 
your standby — never absent from, 
the medicine cabinet. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 

‘Milk of Magnesia* is .the trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of magnesia* 


A Tragic Venture 

' The first essay.of the Adven¬ 
turers was the tragically famous 
expedition of Sir Hugh Wil- 
. loughby, despatched in 1553 with 
three tiny ships to seek a way to 
India and China by. the North 
East. Trade as well as discovery 
being the motive, ten merchants 
were, of .the company, and six of 
them died with Willoughby in 
the winter that locked them in 
the Lapland ice. Richard Chan¬ 
cellor, one of his captains, was 
more fortunate.. Landing ■ at 
what is now Archangel, he made 
his way to' Moscow, and there 
began the trade between Russia 
and England that has ever since 
profited both countries. 

The tide of discovery and com¬ 
merce now swelled to a flood. 
Adventurers found their way to 
the gold and ivory of the Gold 
Coast. Queen Elizabeth, her 
statesmen, and her knightly Sir 
Philip Sidney, embarked their 
money in the glorious but futile 
Arctic forays of Sir Martin 
Frobisher in his cockleshell craft. 

The desire for' trade was an 
impulse in the incomparable 
voyages of Drake. Raleigh was 
inspired with the dream of 
British commerce across the 
Atlantic when he impoverished 
himself to found Virginia, our 
first New World Colony. Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers, desiring per¬ 
manent posts for their trading, 
would claim new lands for the 
purpose. The first to do so was 
that product of Chancellor’s 
travail, the Muscovite Company. 
Lighting upon distressful Spits¬ 
bergen in 1613, these hardy com¬ 
mercial sailors raised on its coast 
a Cross bearing the arms of 
James the First, and called the 
island English. 

Their Spirit Lives 

Far and wide roamed the little 
ships of the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers, who braved the perils of 
tempestuous seas and the no less 
formidable dangers of intercourse 
with strange fierce peoples of un¬ 
known tongue. They introduced 
our mei'chandise, our speech, our 
customs and religion. They 
brought back wealth, not only in 
the gold and sugar of the New 
World, the cotton of India, the 
silks of China, and the spices and 
fruits of tropical islands, but 
in fresh ideas and knowledge. 
They Avere unAvittingly the 
founders of our Empire. 

Not the Merchant Adventurers 
themselves, but offshoots from 
them, chartered companies, 
founded nearly every one of the 
original 13 states of North 
America. We cannot repeat their 
deeds, but the spirit and daring 
the Merchant Adventurers be¬ 
queathed to us neither sleeps nor 
languishes. . All that men can 
Avorthily • perform Avill be at¬ 
tempted by their latter-day 
successors, and we shall not fail. 


The Future of the 
Private School 

Chuter Ede, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of 
Education, has been in confer¬ 
ence with the Incorporated Asso¬ 
ciation of . Preparatory Schools at 
Oxford, and has delivered an 
address on the relation of private 
schools with the State. He put 
it that without infringing the 
essential liberty of the inde¬ 
pendent school, a standard of 
efficiency both in premises and 
teaching must be secured by the 
nation. , 

Many preparatory schools 
genuinely wanted to play their 
part in the era inaugurated by 
the Education Act Speaking of 
the future of preparatory schools, 
Mr Ede said that there were 
many complicated problems of 
general policy Avhich would have 
to be settled with the Minister. 
Recent legislatign had been 
possible because those concerned 
Avith the education services of 
the country , had been willing 
frankly- to discuss Avith the 
Ministry and its adAdsors the 
way in wdiich the present insti- 
. tutions, with their differing 
histories, could be developed to 
meet the needs of a modern 
educational system. 

Inventor of the 
Crazy Machine 

^HE world Can ill spare any of 
its laughter-makers, and 
everyone has heard with deep 
regret of the passing of W. Heath 
Robinson. o 

Born in London 72 years ago. 
Heath Robinson was the son of 
an artist, and one of a trio of 
brothers who all won success as 
illustrators of books. Much of 
his Avork in this field, such as his 
editions of The Arabian Nights 
and Don Quixote, will endure; 
taut it Avas through his fantastic, 
humorous draAvings that he be¬ 
came famous. 

In a mechanically-minded age 
Heath Robinson invented—on 
paper—crazy machines, which 
performed crazy things, often 
under, the devoted attention of a 
crazy gang of workers. These 
drawings, which appeared in 
most of the leading periodicals, 
made rare fun of the machine 
age—and the machine age 
laughed. 

Heath Robinson’s humour was 
inany-sided, and occasionally he 
Avould invent a comic character— 
Ave remember his absent-minded 
professor, deep in a book, posting 
a letter in the mouth of an as¬ 
tonished girl at a street corner. 
But his real genius was in those 
extraordinary contraptions of 
misshapen Avheels and levers and 
pulleys; and it is for those that 
he is affectionately remembered. 

Living History 

Qne day history will be learned 
not only from books but by 
seeing documentary films which 
record history. We read of the 
Fall of the Bastille in 1789 and, 
perhaps, we see drawings which 
illustrate that milestone in 
French history. 

Soon, when a commentary in 
English has been provided, the 
public will be seeing a film of the 
liberation of Paris (1944) made 
by the French Resistance Move¬ 
ment and recently shown pri¬ 
vately in London. The film 
shows what happened when the 
armies of liberation marched 
into Paris and the Nazis were 
being driven out. It is a grim, 
yet stimulating tribute to the . un¬ 
quenchable spirit of France, 


Cornish Pilchard 

An unusual gift was publicly presented to a Member of Parlia- 
^ ment the other day. It was a fish, a pilchard, straight from 
the sea off Porthleven, down In Cornwall. Not only was it as 
essentially-Cornish as pasties, cream, and tin, but it was reported 
to be the largest pilchard caught in the area within living memory. 

The local Member of Parlia- the acute depression which had 
ment, Captain N. A. Beechman, 
humorously remarked that he 
could not Avear it in his button¬ 
hole, but he would carry away 
the memory of it in his heart. 

This pilchard AA^as'a reminder 
of those palmy days Avhen fish¬ 
ing and mining went hand-in- 
hand as the chief industries of 
the westernmost county in Eng¬ 
land. 

These Avere the times when 
familiar sounds in the Cornish- 
man’s ear were the roar of the 
stamps at- the mine and the 
excited cry "Heva! Heval” of 
the huer or watcher on the cliff- 
top, announcing the approach of* world, but Avith only a^ few. pil¬ 
chard boats operating in very 
restricted areas, there is Tittle 
prospect until the end of the war 
of the revival of the fishing trade 
which once brought industi'y and 
prosperity to the West. 

"The sea is still there and the 
fish is still there,” the Cornish- 
man argues. “ Then why 
shouldn’t Avhat has been, be 
again?” 

Open-Air Draught Board 

T^ettering. is the latest tmvii to 
introduce an open-air draught 
hoard. The pieces are about a 
foot wide and are moved with the 
help of a pole about 6^ feet, long. 
Here is a pleasant idea that might 
be widely copied with success, for 
many a park has a spare corner 
where a giant game of draughts 
might be enjoyed by a crowd. 


fallen cn tin-mining clouded the 
pilchard industry too. Trade 
gradually went, fishing fleets 
dwindled, rambling cellars^ and 
packing-houses by the seashore 
Avere abandoned, tiny Avhite-* 
washed huers’ huts Avere closed, 
and towns like St Ives turned to 
other sources of employment and 
commerce. 

Fishi^ has never been the 
same since; today it is only a 
shadow of its former self. 

Cornwall is, today making a 
brave attempt to give of her 
mineral wealth to the nation and 
to regain her status in the mining 


shoal upon shoal of pilchards. 
Just as almost every parish had 
its busy mine workings, .so every 
coA^e worthy of the name had its 
great fish cellars and packing 
houses where the harvest of the 
sea was brought to be salted and 
pressed. 

A century ago as many as 
41,000 barrels, each containing 
3000 fish, were sent to Italy alone. 
At St Ives, 75 million pilchards 
were once netted in a single day, 
making the town £60,000^ richer. 

In Cornwall itself for genera¬ 
tions the pilchard, Avhich is a 
migratory fish similar to a tiny 
herring, formed a cheap and 
staple food, but there came a 
time when pilchards Avere not so 
plentiful. For Aveeks on end, 
watchers on the cliffs scanned 
the Avators in vain. Before long 


THEY’RE ALL 
IN THE BISCUIT 

A ll food consists in the main of carbo¬ 
hydrates, proteins and fats, though not 
miuiy foods contain all three. 

During the Avar the Scientists" of the Ministry 
of. Food have been guiding our steps with 
rationing so that we all get the right quantity of 
each. Our ovjn instinct has helped, too, and 
that may be one reason why we have asked our 
shopkeepers so many times, and with such 
regularity, for biscuits. 

The three essentials to energy are all present 
in a biscuit. In fact, on this count it would 
be difficult to find another food to compare 
with them. 

So share the biscuits round while they’re in short 
supply. 

A. 


Issued by the Cahe and 
Biscuit Manufacturers War 
Time Alliance Ltd* 
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Jacko Is Taken For a Ride 


The Children’s Newspaper, September 30, 1944 




THE Jacko family, having decided to spend a week-end by the seaside, 
* all gaily set off for the station. Jacko, of course, excited at the very 
thought of being on the sands again, ran on ahead with Bouncer. A train 
was waiting at the station arrd they went flying into an empty carriage, 
impatient for the arrival of the rest. Almost at once the guard blew his 
whistle and Father, Mother, and Bab)^ Jacko arrived just in time to see the 
train .move off. “ That is the wrong train,” cried Father Jacko ; but it 
was too late, and the train left with Jacko and Bouncer looking out in dismay. 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE 

"W«Y are you; in . such a 
hurry?” inquired a passer¬ 
by of a smaill boy who bumped 
into!him at a street corner. 

“ I ' want , to stop two boys 
fighting, ” replied the boy breath- 
“ lesSly. " " ' ■ 

. “Well, perhaps I could help. 

. Who. are they?” ... 

“Another fellow and myself,” 
said the boy, scarcely pausing to 
reply. ; ^ 

Jumbled Trades 

the letters in the follow- 
... ing . jumbled words are 
arranged in their proper order 
they will spell the names of 
eight trades. 

NETARN * TAPERCREN 
PROMQTISCO. VESTOREDE . 
CANTICLEIRE SCHMITKALB 
PACEHURUP REINGEEN 

Answer next wee^ 



Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT’S—due to Zoning 


SHORTHAND 




DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORT- 
HAND is accupteU bj' the Services 
and exaniiuing bodies. Learut in 12 
2dionr lessons. Pend 3d. .Stamps for 
First Lesson. Write Dept. C.N., 
92-3, Great Russell St.. W.C.l. 




IN ONE WEEK 


Tongue Twister 

J-Jow much wood would a 
w^oodchuck chuck if a wood¬ 
chuck could chuck wood? If a 
woodchuck could chuck wood, 
the w^ood that a woodchuck 
would chuck is the wood that a 
woodchuck could chuck, if the 
woodchuck that could chuck 
wood would chuck, or a wood¬ 
chuck could chuck wood. 

GREAT RIVERS 

goMETHiNG of the immense size 
of the Amazon can be 
imagined by considering its 
most important tributary, the 
Madeira. 

Plowing, through.„the. heart of 
South America, the Madeira is 
certainly one' of the grandest 
streams . .in'.The .world. .It is 
2000 miles long, and its basin 
covers about 425,000 square miles. 

> One of-its. own tributaries is 
950 miles long. 

Nature - News 

Y.oung robins begin to show 
‘ their red breasts, a sign .to 
the older birdSr that they . are 
growing up, so amid noisy family 
squabbles they., are pushed out 
into the world to look after 
themselves. 

The meadow saffron, or as it 
is often, though not rightly, 
called, the autumn crocus, be¬ 
cause its flowers are so much like 
those of the pale mauve crocus, is 
blooming. It is a poisonous 
plant, very useful as a medicine 
if given in the right way, and is 
odd in that the leaves and 
flowers never come out together. 


NOT WORTH HAVING 

AN officer once in Pekin 
Was very exceedingly thin; 
When sicimming one day 

shark came his way. 

But the shark, passed him by 

loith a grin. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Tenacious Weasel. The 
• mouse scurried frantically across 
the grass, pausing at the fence 
before turning off and disappear¬ 
ing into a near-by hedge. 

Moments later, Don saw a 
slender, brown-backed animal 
about eight inches long glide 
rapidly over the exact Course the 
mouse had taken, even halting 
at the fence before'entering the 
hedge at the exact spot where 
the mouse-had vanished. 

“It was - a Weasel,” said 
•Farmer - Gray, when. told about 
■this. “They hunt by scent and, 
once on the trail, pursue their 
, victim relentlessly until caught.” 

“They are the foe of all small 
animals and birds.” 

Slightly Mixed 

^J^usic Mistress; “What is an 
operetta?” 

Pupil: “A girl w'ho works the 
telephone.” . 

How Many in a Boat 

“^iNEPENCE a head,” answered 
the boatman when asked 
how much he would charge to 
take a party for a row on the 
lake. ■ . 

“Will you take two more and 
charge eightpence?” 

“Yes, for I shall then gain 
sixpence, ” was the rather un¬ 
expected reply. 

How many went for a row? 

Ansirer 7text tveek 

Other ^ Worlds 

Jn the morning Saturn and 
Mercury are in the east. 
In the evening - 
no planets are 
visible. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may. 
be seen at 10 
pm B S T on I 
Thursday, Sep-| 
tember 28. 



The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 27, to Tuesday, October 3. 

Wednesday,' 5.20 Vice-Versa—A 
game, with contrasting gramo¬ 
phone records played by Derek 
McCulloch and Josephine Plum¬ 
mer; followed 'by The Honey 
Harvest; a talk about bee-keeping 
by Reginald Gamble. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 The .Story of the 
Bayeux Tapestry, in four parts. 
Part 1, William the Conqueror 
and King Harold. Produced by 
Josephine Plummer. 

Friday, 5.20 The Incredible 
Adventure of Miss Moon. Final 
Episode—The Winding of the 
Threads. ‘ ^ 

Saturday, 5,20 I Wish I Lived 


Cross Word Puzzlo 

Heading Across. 1 Somethin? haz- - 
nrded, or jyst a piece of wood. 5 Utility. 
'8 To gain by. service. 9 Unsealed 
10 Painful. 12 Roy;al Engineers.* 
13 Free from danger. . 14 The edge of 
a garment. 16 Recently. 18 Past tense, 
verb fo he. 29. Able reversed was 
Napoleon’s place of exile. 22 Indefinite 
article. 23 A signal indicating danger. 
25 One who apes gentility. 27 W’et 
clayey soil. 28 Cured hog. 29Newmethod 
of detection in the dark used at sea. 

Reading Down. 1 To place in 
position. 2 Sailors. 3 Indo-Europeans. 

4 A cutter. 5 Elevated. 6 To wither. 

, 7 Foe. 9 This giant King of Baslian 
was defeated by the Hebrews. 11 A 
spiral staircase winds round this.-- 14 
A mongrel. 15 Flooded. ■ 17 The 
“ camel ” of South America. 19 An 
Indian coin. 21 An air. 23 A naval 
rating.* 24 French for sea. 26 Order 
of Merit.* 
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Asterishs indicate ahbrniafions. Ausii'cr next iveek 


SARCASTIC 

“^^AS it you who. took my 
order?” inquired the diner 
when at last the waitress 
appeared with^the soup. ' 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Bless me, T hardly recognised 
you. How you’ve' grown! ” 


Not Chirpy 

“ IF I groan;' sighed a Cricket 
^ ** alack. 

It’s because of a painful attack 
Though the stove*s piping hot,, 
It’s lumbago Vve got. 

And I can’t chirp with aches ii 
my back!” 


in a Caravan—Songs and Stories 
about Gipsies by Helen Drever; 
followed by a Sketch, Truthful 
Tam Again, by 'll. S. Stewart. 

, Sunday, 5.20 The .Man with the 
Lantern, the true story of Dr 
Barnardo, by Geoffrey Dearmer, 
produced by May Jenkin. 

Monday, 5.20 Little Girl Tulsi’s 
Birthday Present,.another of May/ 
Wynne’s stories of Little Brown 
Tala, told by May Jenkin; fol¬ 
lowed by Music at Random by 
Helen Henschel, the first of two 
talks about Schumann’s Carnival; 
and the Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, . 5.30. Down at the 
Mains, by R. Gordon McCallum— 
the village children and a party 
at Farmer Scott’s. 


THE THREE MUSTARDEERS 

learn that sometimes . • . 



T he river looked leaden under ihe 
grey sky and Roger and Jim were 
rowing furiously to get to the 
landing stage and shelter before the 
rain came. Mary was'sitting in the 
stern. Suddenly she ;shouted. “Oh 
stop, a pigeon has just fallen on that 
old houseboat. The poor thing’s 
hurt, we must get it and see if we can 
do something for it.” Roger and Jim 
checked their oars as Mary turned the 
tiller, and soon their boat was along- ; 
side the old houseboat. They clam¬ 
bered aboard, but as Roger stooped ; 
to pick up the pigeon a gruff voice : 
spoke from the cabin. “What are 
you doing on this boat? Get* off 
quick ! ” “ But this pigeon is hurt,” 
cried Mary. “ Leave it alone and get 
off,” said the man emerging from the 
cabin. Then Jim saw a tiny ring and a 
minute tube on the bird’s leg. “ By 
Jove,” he said, “ it’s a carrier, ^nd 
it’s been wounded.” Before he could 
pick up the prostrate bird, 
the man knocked him down. 
At the same moment, as 
Roger sparred up to the 
attack, a figure coming over 
the side of the houseboat - 
grabbed him from behind. 
Quickly the two boys and 
Mao' were dragged into the 
cabin, thrown to the floor and 
fastened securely with rope. 

“ So you can’t mind your 
own business, eh?” snarled 
the man they had seen first. 

” In that case you’ll stay here till we’ve 
done our job.” “And perhaps 
longer! ” added the other, chuckling 
evilly. Then one of the men tooK the 
little tube from the dying pigeon and 
from that a tiny piece of paper, They 
spoke quickly in German. Roger, who 
was doing so well in German at school, 
could hardly restrain himself as he 
got the gist of their.'conversation. 
The men had for months held this old 
houseboat awaiting instructions. At 
last these instructions had come, by 
carrier pigeon. To-night they were to 
sail along the river and attach a time- 
charge to each bridge. This would 
dislocate transport of men and 
munitions at a time when they were 
greatly needed. Every bridge had to 


go—^and the charges which were to 
destroy, them hung cunningly con¬ 
cealed from below the water-line of the 
houseboat, 

Roger’s mind worked furiously. How 
to get loose and save the bridges—for 
the bridges must be saved ! 

Presently one of the men left, 
saying that he’d be back in an hour. 
Roger still racked his brains fot* an 
idea. But an opportunity presented 
itself sooner than he expected. The 
man left in charge reached to light the 
cabin lamp, after making sure .about 
the blackout. He stood with his back 
to Roger, about a foot away from 
Roger’s bound feet. Quickly Roger 
swung his legs up, and jerking his 
body forward along the floor, brought 
his heels down with a heavy crash into 
the man’s back in the region of his 
kidneys. The man fell, and as he lay 
on.the floor, helpless and writhing in 
pain, Roger rolled over to Jim. 
“ Here, Jim, you have strong teeth, 
see if you can loosen the knot on my 
wrists.” Just as the man was re¬ 
covering the knot came apart. In a 



flash, Roger released his own ankles, 
picked up a stout stake, and felled the 
man. Then he released Jim and Mary. 
In about half an hour they heard a step 
on the companionway. The second 
German put his head into the dark 
cabin and Roger brought down the 
stake. In a few minutes the 
Muslardeers were in touch with the 
River Police and the two men were 

taken into custody. Soon another police 
boat came to take away the concealed time-^ 
charges, and as the Mustardeers told their 
experience to the chief, hc was profuse io his 
praise of their deed. 

SAtD Jim : “ ft’s Just what any tighHhlnkint 
person would do, as the man said when hi put 
Mustard in his bath to drivt his cold out” 

THE mustardeers* OATH 
We will have mus¬ 
tard whenever we 
can get it. It 
makes good food taste 
better. It helps us to keep 
healthy and strong. 

We will have Mustard--* 


^an’s-'t 


Colman’s Mnstard 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed 

' Johii CarpeKt-er.. 

.January 15j 




































































